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NOTE TO THE PUBLIC DOMAIN EDITION 



This unit was prepared by the Committee on the Study of History, 
Amherst College, under contract with the United States Office of Educa- 
tion. It is one of a number of units prepared by the Amherst Project, 
and was designed to be used either in series with other units from the 
Project or independently, in conjunction with other materials. While 
the units were geared initially for college-preparatory students at 
the high school level, experiments with them by the Amherst Project 
suggest the adaptability of many of them, either wholly or in part, 
for a considerable range of age and ability levels, as well as in a 
number of different kinds of courses. 

The units have been used experimentally in selected schools 
throughout the country, in a wide range of teaching/ learning situa- 
tions. The results of those experiments will be incorporated in the 
Final Report of the Project on Cooperative Research grant H-168, 
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in its experimental edition, the original copyright remains in force, 
and the Project cannot put such materials in the public domain. They 
have been replaced in the present edition by bracketed summaries, and 
full bibliographical references have been included in order that the 
reader may find the material in the original. 

This unit was initially prepared in the summer of 1967 
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"It says so .right on page 72, Mr. History. Teacher , so I know 
it 1 s true . " 

b * * * * 

How many times a day is a scene similar tq this enacted 
throughout the land? History is what is in the hook. History is a 
list of names and dates. History is a host -of hows and wliys about 
dead people. Historians are the bloodless computers who roll out 
endless copy on what happened in the past. History is what is for- 
gotten when the student turns to reality. 

This unit asks the student t"o deal with three basic questions: 
what is history, what is reality, and what do historians do with — 
or to — history and reality? These are not easy questions. Never- 
theless, this unit has been designed so that it can be used with 
a wide variety of grade levels and ability groupings and can be 
adapted to very different rates of student comprehension. 

After stating the unit * s key concerns in the Introduction 
Section I provides the student with documentary material of both 
a primary and secondary nature relative to what happened at . Lexing- 
ton, Massachusetts, on the morning of April 19, 1775? Section II 
surveys the work of representative nineteenth and twentieth century 
historians and textbook authors and presehts_the evolution of their 
findings on the Lexington affair. Section III digs more deeply into 
some of the abstract problems of the philosophy of history as raised 
by Sections I and II. 

It is not assumed that every student must, or should, use all 
the Sections or sub-sections of this unit. It is structured. so that 
a clear introduction to many of the problems faced by historians 
can be gained by proceeding through only Section I. Then, for 
those students who are more able and/or more highly motivated, 
Section II raises some of the problems faced by different genera- 
tions of writers focusing on the same particular 'event. Section 
III is the most difficult of the three and will probably be used by 
few students "in toto." Teachers, however, may want to assign in- 
dividual sub-sections (A, B, or C) in conjunction with work on 
Sections I or II. For example, the more abstract discussion of 
facts presented in III-A may well be assigned along with the raw 
material of Section I-A or I-B. 

The focus of this unit, in terms of subject matter material, 
is deliberately narrow. These readings will not, then, serve as 
an introduction to a study of the Revolutionary Era, for the 
concentration is intended to be on the nature and methods of his- 
tory. This unit, therefore, would probably be most valuable if.” 
used as an introduction to the year's work. 

For a general rule of thumb, the following breakdown might 
be used in planning the use of this unit: 



Introduction * . 1 day 
Section I, A 1 day 
Section I, B 1 day 
Section I, C 1 day 
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The four quotations in the Introduction present the student 
.with different opinions or definitions of history* Many students^ 
nay identify emotionally with Henry Ford without stopping to think 
what he meant or what might he the implications of living a life 
that ruled out past experience. A discussion of this might lead 
students to consider what they think the word "oast" means, who 
should work with it (i.e„, wh o are "historians";? and what values 
could lie in its study. 



A comparison of the viewpoints expressed hy van Loon and hy 
Franklin should lead the student to^-ponder , in Becker ‘s terms, 
;just how much ". „ . 'the present is the product of all the past' 
• • • P as ^ is «he product of all the present."! 



At this point, it might he very useful to have each student 
compose a succinct paragraph in which he presents his own defi- 
nition of history, not necessarily an original one, and explain 
why he thinks it is- a good definition. These could he used, 
subsequently, to help rhe teacher and the student try to decide 
whether any change of attitude takes place as a result of working 
with this unit. 



^Carl Becker.. "What are Historical- Facts." The Western Politi- 
cal ^uarterl^, VIII, 3 (Sept., 1955 ), 557 . . 
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SECTION I 



<jH3 .LEXINGTON AEEAIH 



' ' q a «fT nT1 t ■n-r'ovides a representative sampling of the exuanu 

little or no explicit direc-oion for one renter, *ae ^su » e 

i-VAV! -i o asked to ^unction as a historian — m the - 

of thu wo-d--ard? on the basis of the evidence available ex- 
rea?lv opened at Lexington, it xs-expeowfl -that 



a particular answer but -on the methods joraut.-S 
justification of whatever position is finally ta^en. 



In Part A the four documents chosen 0 ?j® r ^ 0 25e a i™h^° V:L " 
denoe as to the numbers involved on eacn side in the iapen ~o 

fracas. It is intended as a P re ^ i ^^?^ r ^|®^ioal I^idence , 
student practice m comparing and evaluau g nature of his- 

and at the same tine to raise fc-e gue. S oa-e e ment i^these documents 
torical facts. There is consiae J.^le agxeement^: i_ s * m - Ders 

work? 



• At this point, depending on the < abiiities of the ^ent^t 
might be helpful to refer him to Section Hi, Part A, vmion pur 
sues on a more abstract level the question o_ what 



The problems of the student will probably become 
in Part 11 These are all eye-witness accounts of. the firing , an , 
six of the ten accounts were given as sworn testimony 
before^ Justices of the Peace. The physical- locations and the 
' frames of reference of the witnesses are all slightly dif_eren , 
Sdlt is very important for the student to ° fau ^ oll 

Moo^t? i °Por a examplet S Thomas' 1 "Pessenden :L (I^Bh) was in ^^a nearby 
the militia on the Commons. These men, therefore, had rather 



: ry , H-vt-i q nr>n-h -G^^arv materials are those provided by ©y® - 

*a».£.?S£ i sS^lrXS?rti.= *«“ «“ T °?S?SSlS 

ssvssssr 

are both considered to be evidence ox a secondary nature. 
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certainly John P*toa^ (FlPlO? - tne 1D inore accurate? And 

manders of the opros^J forcpq°^^ . Jonn , Pricer (I-B,9), corn- 

proximity, would P have r “seen , ‘ the L p?f?^ n ?v .’ C °° dls S^ t ia Physical 
oi vi ew. “ e filler irorn. very different points 

provides evidence of a a sLo^ thel, . 00mplioates the Problem. Chis 
to consider' its 211(1 the student will have 

primal evidence ? nd disadvantages as compared with 

Shere^ifiht loston geitLC\-e? ££%? ^t of complexities, 
information *I-C 2)* how ^ hl ? disturbingly different 

memories ( 1-c, 4-6) •* lust &oes time play on human 

hcnest an inquirer ’was Hev? Gordon (^6, cl^oPic^al^v 
oular perion or grouf of -plrsori (£0,®^**®“"* £or a parti " 

faoe to t f ace °with t i a Sur* I ? ^ . student should have come 

. related to concepts 

- the problem of just ‘what is factual"; • ’ * 

• • ■ nofal‘ioo«M« at ar l pla y® d ^ Pl^sical and tem- 

• *• poral locations and mental frames of reference; 

• • ■ " "~ evidence t ren ° eS fcetween prima ^ secondary 

■ “ Problems which ensue from lack of evidence 

resulurng uncertainties with which the 
nistonan has to cope. wmcn -une 

write" a paper T° U "Shat 0 - R^ t" V a dua 5 d ? ’* 30 ass dsr. s*cjudents to 
made clea/that the emMiiT? ig P in? e - Lexington?" .It should be 
do you know." • otfcJrS nost -tSaJ?. be • ?? what " cn "how 
narrative- of the events th S ?-f tS de - nts wll:L write their own • 

they chose -a particular sSt of "facts" &S to why 

array. ux iac ^s out. of the whole conflicting 
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HISTORIANS AND THE LEXINGTON AFFAIR 



Now that the student has himself become somewhat expert on 
the controversies surrounding this particular historical event, j 

he should be ready to examine the ways in which professional j 

historians have handled it. Thus, in Section II, the emphasis is I 

on the historiography of the Lexington Affair. . i 

{ 

The fourteen readings in Part A, drawn from the works of j 

representative British and American authors, are arranged in 
chronological order. Since this is a rather lengthy sub-section, j 

it could easily be broken into a two-day assignment with nine- 
teenth century authors (lI-A,l-7) on the first day and twentieth j 

century authors (II-A,8-14) on the second. ! 

t 

Two principal questions could be developed from these selec- j 

tions in Part A. First, what do these writers identify as the j 

true story of Lexington? Secondly, after examining the work of § 

these writers, what generalizations would you make as to what is j 

history? Prom the reading the student can see that as time pro- j 

gressed the writings tended to be less passionate, less detailed, j 

and more inclined to a neutralist position. Indeed, he might i 

see that time, rather than nationality, has done the most to shape 
the views of historians on this matter. Hence, th& student might j 

very well conclude that "history" is not simply the compilation ■ 

of certain facts, but also the process of that compilation; his- 
tory is, then, a combination of” what was and what the historian i 

sees. . \ 

In Part B, the readings on Lexington are taken from school 
textbooks (II-B,l-8). Here the student has a chance to compare 
the texts to the supposedly more sophisticated works in the pre- 
vious Section (II-A; and, also, to his own conclusions based on 
his work with the evidence in Section I. This provides another 
opportunity to consider the nature and the definition of history 
and the role of the historian. Such readings could encourage stu- 
dents to consider the nature and to question the validity of 
textbooks, and could also evoke a wider-ranging discussion on 
the study and learning of history in the schools. 

It might be interesting, as a conclusion to this sub-section, 
to ask students to write their own "textbook treatment" of 
Lexington. Where their efforts differ substantially from those 
of most texts, a very worthwhile discussion could ensue. 
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SECTION III 



EVERY MAN HIS OWN HISTORIAN? 



| Section III is intended to allow the student to pursue in 

I greater depth several of the philosophical issues that could be 

I raised in the discussion of Sections I and II. The readings are 

I quite difficult, and there are but few specific directions for 

I ' the reader. Even the best students, therefore, will need guidance 
I from the teacher in working with this final section. 

1 The basic question, 'under consideration in all three sub- 

I sections is "What is reality, and how can a historian hope to 

| find out what it was?" In Part A the student is challenged to 

| reach his own definition as to what is a fact. The dictionaiy 

I definition (III-A,l) presents some fascinating contradictions, 

1 and Professor Dance intersects a new consideration as to the 

I immutability even of historical dates (III-A,2). Both Walter 

I Lippman n (III-A,3) and Carl Becker (III-A,4-) provide the student 

| with material which should help him to recognize the concept of 

| a frame of reference and to consider to whar degree "facts" are 

p created as well as recorded. 

^ Por some students, the confrontation with such material could 

I • drive them toward a position of almost total relativism, leading 

( to a disdain for history as an impracticable discipline. At such 

[ times ? a discussion of the role of past experience — as possibly 

f ■ undertaken with the Introduction — should reintroduce a more balanced 

[ view of the value of the study of history. 





| In Part B, after reading the two physics experiments (III-3, 

I 1-2), the student should be able to deduce certain things about 

i the nature of working in a "scientific" discipline: the environ- ii 

j ment is controllable ; a particular act, or experiment, can be re- 

\ peated many times; because experiments can be repeated and the ■ 

| environment controlled; a great quantity of evidence can be amassed 

I on the matter being studied; and the scientist can eventually pre- i 

\ diet what will happen in the controlled environment of a well-run 

I experiment. The student can then move on to compare the work of | 

[ the physicist to that of the sociologist (III-B,3)» the novelist j 

f (III-B,4), and the poep (III-B,5>). He should then be ready to |j 

f comment on those factors which do or do not make history special, 'll 

unique, as compared with these other disciplines. :j 



l The second matter that could be pursued in Part B is the 

J question whether each of these fields — science, literature, his- 

S tory — contributes something distinctively its own to man's 

j search for reality? Do practitioners of these fields actually 

I function in about the sane way? Does one group provide more 

h insight into reality than the others? Or does each of these 

'f disciplines provide a particular way of reaching a particular seg- 

| ment of the totality of reality, each providing one piece of the 

| puzzle? 
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Bynow, if, indeed, not well Before, the student will probably 
be raising the question, "Veil, what is reality, anyway? " The basic 
concern of Part 0 is what is reality, and how can the historian 
ever hope to find any part of it? In the excerpts by Professor 
Butterfield and Miss Tuchman (III-C, 1-2), it is suggested that 
the historian cannot function successfully as merely an objective 
recorder of factual material. The facts do not have a voice of 
their own, von Ranke and de Coulanges to 'the contrary. ' The his- 
torian must creatively impose an order upon them. "What he strives 
to do, however, is to recreate them. as they were, not "to build a 
totally new wall with the old bricks. Hence, in the third read- 
ing . ( III-C ,3) , Butterfield warns against the "Whig," the overly 
creative imposer, the historian who distorts the past to suit 
the present. 

The first three readings, then, raise the question of how 
one can creatively seek to recreate past realities. The last 
excerpt (III-C, 4) is a classic discourse on what is reality, 

Plato's "Allegory of the Cave." 

As a capstone to this unit, it might well be useful to' ask 
the student to write a final paper with some such title as 
"History, Reality, and the Historian." It should then be in- 
teresting for both student and teacher to compare the ideas there- 
in to those expressed more roughly in the paragraph written in 
response to the opening introduction. 

This is not an easy unit to teach. The readings are de- 
vised so as to raise questions. It is hoped that the teacher 
will then try to help each student to reach his own conclusions. 

A concensus may be achieved at different times, but the questions 
are intended to be genuinely open-ended. From the early problem 
of how many militiamen paraded on the Green to the final question 
as to what is reality, the student and' the teacher are invited 
to work hand in hand in a search for answers to ‘questions that 
would . seem to have lacked definitive answers for hundreds of' years. 
•Is this not, however, in the final analysis, what education, 
strives for — to help human beings' to use, as best they can, their 
particular powers to pursue the elusive goals of happiness ,' beauty , 
and truth? The study of history, or of any honest intellectual 
discipline , • should constantly provide new insights into both the 
present limitations and the future potentialities afforded by the 
human condition. Such insights should better enable man, in 
Faulkner's terms: "to endure ... and prevail. "3 
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> William Faulkner, "Address Upon Receiving the- HobeT Prize 

for Literature," James B. Meriwether, ed. , Essays, Speeches and 

Public Lett ers by William Faulkner (Random' house . Hew 'York. . 

Ton ————— ■ . 7 7 
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INTRODUCTION 



What is history, and vhat do historians do? These have long been 
controversial questions: 



History is only a confused heap of facts. 

(Lord Chesterton)"* 



The history of the world is the record of a man in quest 
of his daily bread and butter. 0 

(H. W. van Loon)^ 



Historians relate, not so much what is done, as what 
they would have believed. 

(Ben Franklin) 3 



History is bunk. 



(Henry Ford)^ 

This unit is intended to provide such materials as should help .the reader 
to grapple with these very basic questions. Answers are not supplied, 
and, in fact, it is doubtful if a concensus could be reached among any 
significant number of people as to what TH3 answers are. Hence, it is 
up to each individual to seek his own. 

Because the questions are challenging, the materials are the same. 
The exerpts will demand very careful reading, and a very, significant 
point may hang on quite subtle distinctions between documents. 

When you have finished with this unit, you will have considered a 
representative sampling of much that has been written about the firing 



*!h. L. Mencken, ed. , A New Dictionary of Quotations (Knopf, New 
York, 1942), 536. 



^Bruce Stevenson, ed*, The Home Book of Quotations (Dodd, Mead 
k Co., New York, 1944), 699. 



3 lbifl . . 901. 

^H. L. Mencken, A New Dictionary of Quotations . 539. 
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of shots at Lexington, Massachusetts, on April 19, 1775* Your increased 
knowledge may or may not make you any more confident of what the correct 
answer might be, but you should have done some hard thinking and tried 
to form some definite conclusions about the two key questions framed at 
the beginning of this introductions what is history, and what do 
historians do? 
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SECTION I 



FHS LEXINGTON All AIR 



■ l Sa-Mv? 



Setting the Scene 



On the eighteenth of April, 1775, General Thomas C-age, Commander 
of the British Occupation Force in Massachusetts Colony, issued supposed- 
ly secret orders to a select portion of his Boston-based troops. They 
wore to steal out of town under the cover of night, march to the town 
of Concord, some sixteen miles vest of Boston, and destroy the colonial 
military stores that had been gathered there. Despite all efforts at 
stealth, however, spying colonial eyes discovered these movements almost 
immediately. William Dawes, Paul Revere, and, later. Dr. Samuel Prescott, 
rode out ahead of the main body of British marchers, alarming the 
countryside of the enemy action. 

As the British travelled the road between Charlestown and Lexington, 
gunshots, ringing bells, and fleeting figures made it clear that their 
movements had hardly gone undetected. Their advance party did, however, 
capture a number of the colonial scouts and couriers, among them Paxil 
Revere. British troops arrived at Lexington, therefore, 'before the 
colonial MLnutemen were fully informed of their numbers or prepared to 
deal with them. 

The following statements come from a wide variety of historical 
sources, and in this respect the evidence is the same as that dealt 
with by any professional historian. On the basis of such material, what 
can be safely said about the scene at Lexington on the morning of April 
19, 1775? What were the facts of that situation? 
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1 . The Worcester, Massachusetts, newspaper, The Massachusetts Spv, 

presented its account of the events at Lexington some two weeks after 

1 

the occurrence : 

ACCOUNT ,0? AN ATTACK ON THE INHABITANTS OF MASSA- 



CHUSETTS BT THE BRITISH TROOPS, ACTING UNDER 
THE ORDERS OF GENERAL GAGS, ON THE 19TH OF 



APRIL, 177$. 



Worcester, Massachusetts, 

May 3, 1775. 



* 9 9 £b\j days "before the batule, the Grenadier and Lighc— ^ 
Infantry Companies were all drafted, from the several Regiments 
’ in Boston , and put under the command of an Officer, and it was 
observed that most of the transports and other boats were puo 
together, • and fitted for immediate service. This manoeuvre gave 
rise to a suspicion that some formidable expedition was intenaed 
by the soldiery, but what or where, the inhabitants could not 
determine: however, the town-watches in Bosto n, Charles oqwjl , 
C ambridge . &c.. were ordered to look well to the landing places. 
About ten o 1 clock on the night of the 18th of Apri l, the Troops 
in Bo ston were discovered to be on the move in a very so ere u 
manner, and it was found they were embarking in boats which they 
privately brought to the place in the evening) at uhe bottom of the 
Common: expresses sat off immediately to alarm the country, that 
they might be on their guard. When the expresses got about a mile 
beyond Lexington , they were stopped by about fourteen officers on 
horseback, who came out or Bo a ton in the afternoon ox that 
and were seen lurking in by-places in the country till after darx. 
One of the expresses immediately fled, and was pursued _ two miles 
by an officer, who, when he had got up with him, presented a pistol, 
and -cold him he was a dead man if he did not stop; but he rode on 
until he came up to a house, when, stopping of a sudden, his horse 
throw him off. Having the presence of mind to halloo to the 
people in the house, "Turn out! turn outl I have got one of them, 
the officer immediately retreated as fast as he had pursued. The 
other express, after passing through a strict examination, by some 
means got clear. 



^ Peter Forco, ©d. , 
1839), Fourth Series, I 



Am g Hi can Archives (Clarke and Force, Washington, 
I, 437-433. 
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The body of the Troops in the mean time, under the com- 
mand of Lieutenant Colonel Smith , had crossed the river, and 
landed at Phir. os • a farm. They immediately, to the number of 
one thousand, proceeded to Lexington, six miles below Concord , 
with great silence. A Company of Militia, of about eighty 
men, mustered near the meeting-house; the Troops came in 
sight of them just before sunrise. • . • 



2. Thomas Willard gave the following sworn testimony before three of 
the Justices of Peace of Middlesex County, Massachusetts :2 

Lexington, April 23, 1775* 

I, Thomas Price Willard, of lawful age, do testify and 
declare, that being in the house of Daniel Harrington , of 
said Lexington , on the nineteenth instant, in the morning, 
about half an hour before sunrise, looked out of the window 
of said house and saw (as X suppose) about four hundred of 
. Regulars, in one body coming up the road, and marched toward 
the north part of the common, back of the meeting-house of 
said Lexington ; and as soon as said Regulars were against 
the east end of the meeting-house; the commanding officers 
said something, what I know not; but upon that the Regulars 
ran till they come within about eight or nine rods of about 
a hundred of the Militia of Lexington , who were collected on 
said common. • . . 

Thomas Price Willard. 

Middlesex, ss., April 23, 1775: 



i, The within named Thomas Price Wil lard personally appeared, 

j and after duo caution to testify the whole truth and nothing 

j but the truth, made solemn oath to the truth of the written 

f ‘ deposition by him subscribed. 

; Before us, Wm. Reed, 

j . Jona. Hastings, 

Duncan Ingraham, 

I Justices of the Peace . 

| Province of MassachU 3 etts-Bay, ) 

j Charlestown, ss. ) 

I 

I 

I I, Nathaniel Gorham . Notary and Tabellion Publick, duly 

j. admitted and sworn, do certify that Wm. Reed , Jona . Hastings , 

j. and Duncan Ingraham . Esquires, are three of His Majesty's 



I 

j 2lbid ., 439-490. 
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| Justices Tor the County of Middlesex , and that full faith 

and credit is to be given to their transactions as such. In 
I witness whereof I have hereunto affixed my hand and seal this 

\ twenty-sixth of April , one thousand seven hundred and seventy- 

five. 

I * 

| Nathaniel Gorham, Notary Publick . 

f: 

I, 

I * 

? 3. On June 17, 1826, Sylvanus Wood gave this sworn testimony as to 

I Ms recollections of Lexington:-^ 

£ 

'*1, Sylvanus Wood, of Woburn, in the county of Middlesex 
I and Commonwealth of Massachusetts, aged seventy-four years, 

I do testify and 3 ay, that on the morning of the 19th of April, 

| 1775p I was an inhabitant of Woburn living with Deacon 

| Obediah Kendall; that about an hour before the break of day 

[ on said morning, I heard the Lexington bell ring; and fear- 

j lug there was difficulty there I immediately arose, took my 

i gun, and with Robert Douglass went in haste to Lexington, 

i; which was about three miles distant. When I arrived there, 

L I inquired of Captain Parker, the commander of the Lexington 

company, what was the news. Parker told me he did not know 
' what to believe, for a man had come up about half an hour 

s : . before, and informed him that the British troops were not on 

I' the road. But while we were talking, a messenger came up and 

; . told the Captain that the British troops were within half a 

[ mile. Parker immediately turned to his drummer, ’William 

Diman, and ordered him to beat to arms, — which was done. 

[i Captain Parker then asked me if I would parade with his com- 

pany. I told him I would. Parker then asked me if the young 
i man with me would parade. I spoke to Douglass, and he said 

ho would follow the Captain and me. By this time many of the 
| company had gathered around the Captain at the hearing of the 

?' drum, where we stood, which was about half way between the 

I meeting-house and Buckman‘s tavern. Parker says to his men, 

j ‘Every man of you, who is equipped, follow me,— and those of 

I you who are not equipped, go into the meeting-house and fur- 

I nish yourselves from the magazine, and immediately join the 

[ company. ’ Parker led those of us who were equipped to the 

L north end of Lexington Common, near the Bedford road, and 

s formed us in single file. I was stationed about in the centre 

of the company. While we were standing, I left my place, 
j and went from one end of the company to the other, and counted 
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3Esra Ripley, A History of the Fiftht at Concord (Herman A twill. 
1832), 35-36. 
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every nan who was paraded, and whole number was thirty- 
eight and no more. • • .4 
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4. Nathaniel Parlchurst and thirteen other Lexington militia-men gave 
this sworn testimony before three Justices of the Peace in Middlesex 



County: 5 
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Lexington, April 25, 1775« 



Va. Nathaniel P arlchurst . Jonas Parker, John Monrop , Jun« , 

^ A V ^ % I. . . ^ A 'Ll A. T /'N 



John Win shin . Solomon Poirce, John Muggy, Abne r Mead, John 
Bridge, Junior, P hene zer Bowman, William Munrog , 3d, , ^icah ^ 
Hagar, Samuel Sanderson , Samuel. Hastings, and James Bgown, of 
the County of Middlesex , and Colony of Massachu - 
setts Bay , in New-England . and all of lawful age, do testify 
and say, that the morning of the nineteenth of April instant, 
about one or two o’clock, being informed that a number o. 
Regular;/.Of f i cers had been riding up and down the road, the 
evening and night preceding, and that some of the inhabitants 
as they were passing had been insulted by the officers, and 
stopoed by them; • and being also informed that the Regular 
Troops were on their march from Boston, in. order as it was 
said, to take the Colony Stores then deposited at Concor d, 
we met on the parade of our Company in this Town; and after 
the Company had collected we were ordered by Captain John 
Parker, who commanded us, to disperse for the present, _ and to 
be ready to attend the beat of the drum; and accordingly the 
Company went into houses near the place of parade. We further 
testify and say, that about five o'clock in the morning, we 
attended the beat of our drum, and were formed. on the parade. 
Wo were faced towards the Regulars, then marching up to 
and some of our Company were coming to the parade with their 
backs towards the Troops, and others on the parade began to 
disperse. • • • 



B. A Shot Rang Out : Bve - Witness Accounts 



The first shot in any major conflict is usually an event of great 



4 (Footnote in original.) This does not Include those who went into 
the meeting-house and were "cut oil." 

Spetar Force, American Archives, 493-494. 
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significance. Thai action alone is often used to establish .who was the 
"aggressor” and who the "innocent victim. " The government 01 the United 
States has always taken great pains to be sure that it would not be 
the party to fire first, no matter how threatening the situation. Such 
widely separated events as Lincoln 11 s maneuvering at Fort Sumter in 
1861 or Kennedy’s refusal to launch an offensive against Cuba during the 
missile crisis of 1962 both provide clear evidence of the great concern 
for the responsibility of firing the first shot. World opinion and 
future alliances during any ensuing conflict could well depend on the 
assessment of such responsibility. 

In the spring of 1775, it was clear that neither the British nor 
the colonists wanted to be adjudged the aggressor in any initial conflict. 
General Gage was so careful not to offend Massachusetts* sensibilities 
that his men came to feel that they could do no right and the irksome, 
heckling patriots, no wrong. On the other hand, such colonial leaders 
as those gathered in the Massachusetts Provincial Congress or the 
Massachusetts Committee of Public Safety made it quite clear that any 
military preparations which they might undertake were completely of a 
defensive nature. Under no circumstances were the Militia or the Minute- 
men to take unprovoked, offensive actions. 

No matter what the precautions on either side, shots were fired at 
Lexington on the morning of April 19, 1775. Shots were fired, men were 
wounded, and some men died. Who was responsible? Certainly neither 
side wanted to accept the blame. 
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The following statements were all made by men who wore there. 

They are first-hand, eyo-witness accounts. After weighing them, one 

against the other, who do you think fired first? 

1 . Thomas Fessenden, a colonial onlooker, gave this sworn testimony 

L 

to the Justices of the Peace: 

Lexington, April 23, 1775« 

• I, Thomas gaasends a, Of lawful age, testify and declare, 

« o r» SS it, at about half an hour before sun- 
rise . 1 saw three officers on horseback advance to the 

front of said Regulars, vrhen one of them being within s x 
rods of the sa^ilitia, cried out, "Disperse, you rebels, 
immediately " on which he brandished his sword over his head 
three^timesj meanwhile the second officer, who wes about two 
d him fired a pistol pointed at said Militia, and 
the Be'mlar3 kept huzzaing till he had finished brandishing 
his Si and when he has thus finished brandishing his sword, 
to pointed it down towards said Militia, and immediately on 
which tto said Regulars fired a volley at the Militia and then 
fran of?, as uSt- I could, while they continued firing 
tin I got out of their reach. X further testi y, 
soon as E ever the officer cried "Disperse, you rebels," the- 
said Company of Militia dispersed every way as fast as th y 
could? ami while they wore dispersing the Regulars kept firing 
at them Incessantly, and further salth not. 

Thomas Fessenden. 



Middlesex, ss., April 23, 1775: 

The within named Thomas Fessendes appeared, and after 
due caution to testify the whole truth and nothing but the 
truth? mde solemn oath to the truth of the within deposition 

by him subscribed. 



Before us, 



William Reed, 

Josiah Johnson, 

William Stickney, 

Justices of the Peace. 



6 Ibid., 495-496. 
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Province of the Massachusetts-Bay) 



Charlestown, ss. 



) 



I, Nathaniel Gorham „ Notary and Tabellion Public, by 
lawful authority duly admitted and sworn, hereby certify to 
all whom it may or doth concern, that Mi 111am Heed, Josiah 
Johnson, and William Stickney . Esquires, are three of His 
Majesty’s Justices of the Peace for the County of Middlesex , 
and that full faith and credit is to be given to their trans- 
actions as such. In witness whereof I have hereunto affixed 
my hand and seal this twenty- sixth day of April . Anno Domini 
one thousand seven hundred and seventy-five. 

Nathaniel Gorham, 
Notary Publick . 



2. The following version came from the personal diary of a young 

7 

British officer. Lieutenant John Barker: 

% 

19th. At 2 o’clock we began our March by wading through 
a very long ford up to our Middles: after going a few miles 

we took 3 or 4 People who were going off to give intelligence; 
about 5 miles on this side of a Town called Lexington, which 
lay in our road, we heard there were some hundreds of People 
collected together intending to oppose us and stop our going 
on; at 5 o’clock we arrived there, and saw a number of People, 

I believe between 2 and 300, formed in a Common in the middle 
of the Town; we still continued advancing, keeping prepared 
against an attack tho 7 without intending to attack them; but 
on our coming near them they fired one or two shots, upon which 
our Men without any orders, rushed in upon them, fired and put 
’em to flight; several of them were killed, we cou’d not tell 
how many, because they were got behind Walls and into the 
Woods; We had a Man of the 10th light Infantry wounded, nobody 
else hurt. We then formed on the Common, but with some 
difficulty, the Men were so wild they could hear no orders; 
l we waited a considerable time there, and at length proceeded 
on our way to Concord. • . • 



3. . The official deposition of a captured colonist, Simon Winship, 

reads as follows 



7” A British Officer in Boston,” The Atlantic Monthly . XXXIX 

(April, 1877), 398-399. 

^Peter Force, ed., ■ American Archives . 490. 
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Lexington, April 25, 1775« 



Simon Win shin * of Lexington , in the County of Middle^ex ^ 
end Province of Ha s sachuse tts-Bay , Nev^E^gland, being of lawful 
age, testifieth and saith, that on the nineteenth of- April ^ 
instant, about four o’clock in the morning, as he was passing 
the publick road in said Lexington , peaceably and unarmed, 
about two miles and a half distant from the meeting-xiouse in 
said Lexington, he was met by a body of the King* s. Regular 
Troops, and being stopped by some officers of sa-d Troops, was 
commanded to dismount. Upon asking why he must dismount, he 
was obliged by force to quit his horse, and ordered zo march 
in the midst of the body; and being examined whether he nad 
been warning the Minute-Men, he answered no, but had been out, 
and was then returning to his father’ s. Said Winshiq further 
testifies that he marched with said Troops until he came 
within about half a quarter of a mile of said meeting-house, 
where an officer commanded the' Troops to halt, and then go 
prime and load. This being done, the said Troops marched on 
till they came within a few rods of Captain ParkerJ . s . Company, 
who were partly collected on the place of parade, when said 
Winshio observed an officer at the head of said Troops . flour j.sh- 
ing his sword, and with a loud voice giving the word fire; 
which was instantly followed by a discharge of arras from said 
Regular Troops., And said Winship is positive, and in the most 
solemn manner declares, that there was no discharge of arms 
on either side till the word fire was given by said officer 

as above. 

Simon Winship. 



4. John Bateman, a captured British regular, swore to the following 



version four days after the battle 



I John Bateman , belonging to the Fifty-Second Regiment, 
commanded by Colonel Jones, on Wednesday morning on . the nine- 
teenth day of April instant, was in the party marching to 
Concord, being at Lexington, in the County of Middlese x; being 
nigh the meeting-house • in said Lexington , there was a small 
party of men gathered together in that place when our Troops 
marched by, and I testify and declare, that I heard the word 
of command given to the Troops to fire* and some of said 
Troops did fire, and I saw one of said small party lay dead 
on the ground nigh said meeting-house, and I testify that I 
never heard any of the inhabitants so much as fire one gun on 

said Troops. _ • _ . 

John Bateman. 



9lbid., 496. 
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5. On the 27th of April, Lieutenant William Sutherland, another 
junior British officer, wrote a letter to the secretary of the British 
commander in Massachusetts, General Gage, offering this view of the 

encounter: 



^Sutherland indicates that the British were fired on 
first by a body of over 400 colonialists. Their only 
response was to demand that the colonialists lay down their 
arms but they instead fired into the British ranks which 
• the British soldiers for the first time returned. After 
being briefly scattered the British returned the attacks/ 



6. Nathaniel Mullekin and 33 other militiamen submitted this sworn 
deposition ;11 

Lexington, April 25, 1775« 
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Wo, Nathaniel Mullekin , Philip Russell . Moses Harrington . ' j 
Junior, T ; omas and Daniel Harrington , William Grim er . William j 
Tidd , Isaac Hastings . Jonas Stone . Jr., James Wyman , Thaddeus j 
Harrington , John Chandler, Joshua Reed, Jun. , Joseph Simonds . | 
Phineas Smith . John Chandler . Jun., Reuben Lock . Joel Viles . j 
Nathan Reed . Samuel Tidd . Beniami n Lock , Thomas Winship , ! 
Simeon Snow , John Smith ., Moses Harrington , the third, Joshua ] 
Reed . • Bbeneser Parker , John Harrington , Enoch Willington , f 
John Hosmer , Isaac Green . Phineas Stearns . Isaac Durent . and \ 
Thoma s Headlv . Jun., all of lawful age, and inhabitants of \ 
Lexington , in the County of Middlesex , and Colony of the \ 
Massachusetts- .Bay , in New-Englsnd . do testify and declare, ' \ 
that on the nineteenth of April instant, about one or two \ 
o'clock in the morning, being informed that several officers -\ 
of the Regulars had, the evening before, been riding up and j 
down the road, and had detained and insulted the inhabitants j 
passing the same; and also understanding that a body of f 
Regulars were marching from Boston towards Concord , with j 
intent (as it was supposed) to 'take the stores belonging to j 
the Colony in that Town, w© were alarmed; and having met at f 
the place of our Company 1 s parade, were dismissed by our j 
Captain, John Parker , for the present, with orders to be j 

J 



I^Allen French, G eneral Gage [ s Informers (University of Michigan \ 

Press, Ann Arbor, 1932), 53-61., . j 

\ 

11 Peter Force, ed.., American Archives . 492-493* : ] 
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ready to attend at the beat of the drum. We further testify 
and declare, that about five o 5 clock in the morning, hearing 
our drum beat, we proceeded towards the parade, and soon 
found that a large bocy of Troops were marcning towards us. 
Some of our Company were coming up to the parade, and others 
had reached it; at which time the Company began to disperse. 
Whilst our backs were turned on the Troops we were fired on 
by them, and a number of our men were instantly killed and 
wounded. Not a gun was fired by any person in our Company 
on the Regulars, to our knowledge, before they fired on us, 
and they continued firing until we had all made our escape. 



7. Lieutenant Edward Gould, a captured British officer, offered this 
sworn testimony s’* 2 

Medford, April 25, 1775* 



I Edward Ghoroton Gould, of His Majesty* s own Regiment 
of Foot, being of lawful age, ‘do testify and declare, that on 
the evening of the eighteenth instant, under the orders of 
General Gage, I embarked with the Light-Infantry and Grena- 
diers of the line, commanded by Colonel Smith, and landed on 
the marshes of Cambridge, from whence we proceeded to Lexing- 
ton. On our arrival at that place, we saw a body of Provincial 
Troops armed, to the number of about sixty or ^seventy men; ^ on 
our approach they dispersed, and soon after firing began; out 
which party fired first, I cannot exactly say, as our Troops 
rushed on shouting and huzzaing previous to the firing, which 
was continued by our Troops as long as any of the Provincials 
were to be seen. Prom thence we marched to Concord. • • • 



8. George Leonard, a well-known Tory (colonist who sympathized with 



the British) forwarded this account to General Gage. Although it states 
that he “Deposes," this was not an officially sworn and notarized statement. 



/Leonard relates how in riding along with a group of 
soldiers in Lord Percy's Brigade he came upon a wounded 
colonialist who indicated that some unorganized colonists 
had fired on the British first which led to the British 
counter-attack. Others v/ith the wounded man supported his 
testimony and “Blamed the rashness of their own pepol for 
fireing first.jj/ 



12 Ibid., 500-501., 

1 3 A1 1 on French, General Gage [ s Informers . 57-5S. 
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The official deposition of John Parker stated s 1 ^ 

l 3 John Parker , of lawful age, and commander of the Militia 
in Lexington , do testify and declare, that on the nineteenth 
instant, in the morning, about one oi the clock, being informed 
that there were a number of Regular Officers riding up and 
down the road, stopping and insulting people as they passed 
the road, and also was informed that a number of Regular 
Troops were on their march from Boston , in order to take the 
Province Stores at Concord, ordered our Militia to meet on 
the common in said Lexington , to consult w T hat to do, and 
concluded not to be discovered, nor meddle or make with said 
Regular Troops (if they should approach) unless they should 
insult us; aid upon their sudden approach, I immediately or- 
dered our Militia to disperse and not to fire. Immediately 
said Troops made their appearance, and rusned furiously, fired 
upon and killed eight of our party, without receiving any pro- 
vocation therefor from us. 

John Parker. 



10. Major John Pitbairn, commander of the advanced British party which 
engaged the Lexington militia, sent the following official report of 

his activities to General Gage:^ 

/Pitcairn testifies that he ordered his soldiers not to 
but that some of the colonists fired first and the 
British returned this fire, although they were not ordered 
to do so. His only order was to advance and to "surround 
and disarm" the colonists-^ 



C. A Shot Bang Out : Secondary Accounts 

The following accounts of the Lexington affair come from a diverse 
number of sources; reminiscences of actual participants given many 
years after the fact, newspaper stories, "official" reports, personal 
diaries, and a version of an interested citizen who did not happen to be 



^ ^Petor Force, ed. , American Archives, 49*1. 

1 5 A1 1 , en French, G-r^ral Gage j s Informers . 53-54. 
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